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BUONAPARTE AT ST. HELENA, 


[From a new Publication by, Mr. Warden, the Surgeon of the North. 
umberland Man of War.] 


N Y Dear —— , tlre artival of a fleet at the island from In- 

dia, and which will afford the means of conveying my 
last letter, has already enabled me to begin another. This cir- 
cumstanee crowded the Hitlé town with passengers, who were 
all, as usual, eager to see Buonaparte. “The Countess of Lou- 
don disembarked from this fleet; and, during ber stay at St. 
Helena, was accommodated at Plantation-house, the residence 
of the governor. In compliment to this lady, a dinner of ce- 
remony was given on the following day, by Sir Hudson Lowe, 
and an invitation was dispatched through General Bertrand to 
General Buonaparte, so arranged in point of politeness and 
etiquette as to justify an expectation that it would be accepted. 
This, however, happened to be the first invitation which he had 
received; aud some remarks passed, that it had rather the ap- 
pearance of a wish to gratify the countess than an act of par- 
ticular civility to the person to whom it was addressed. I know 
that it was received in this light at Longwood, Count Bertrand 
delivered the governor's card, which was read, and returned 
without a word of observation. “ Sire,” said Marshal Ber- 
trand, “ What answer is it your majesty’s pleasure that I 
should retura?” “ Say the emperor gave no answer.” 

I passed a considerable part of the afternoon of that day in 
Napoleon’s apartment; and, as usual, was employed in answer- 
ing, to the best of my information, such as it is, the various 
guestions which he thought proper. to ask me. His inguiries 
were particularly directed to the nature, circumstances, ang 
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state of the fleet which had just arrived, our trade to India, 
and the numerous English which appeared to be constanuy 
passing to and fro between India and Europe. In the course 
of this conversation L happened to mention the hope eater- 
tained by the strangers in che town of being gratitied vy the 
sight of him as he passed the Plantation House to dine with 
the governor, This litte piece ot information proved to be 
tort mala propés, as it produced the onl symptom of petulance 
{ had witnessed in my various communications with the ex-em. 
peror, and it was displayed in toue, look, and gesture, in his 
-veryhrief but hasty reply—* What, go to dinner, perhaps, 
with a file of soldiers to guard me!” In a iew winuies, how- 
ever, he resumed his usual coal manner, and conticued the 
subject. “© After all,” he said,“ tliey eoduld‘nct, b think, expect 
me to accept the invitation. ‘The disiauce is considerable, and 
the hour unsecasonable; and I] have almos: relinquished the idea 
of exceeding my chain,wecompanied as [ must be by an officer.” 
The Countess of Loudon leit the island without sec ing the 
ex-cmperos, atid is said ito have adkadMedged her disappoint. 
ent on the occasion : aud, if [ may venture an opinion, but 
rewremrberivi certainly ny own, ‘f think the regret 7 mutual. 
He asked me some’ days after'if Thad seen the countess. | 
ouswered in the eflicmative ; and added, that she jad honeured 
the Northumberland with a visi, aud, as it was usual with all 
Wisitorgto the slip, she wes shown the cabin which he bad oe. 
_cupied during ibe passage, LC thought, also, it would atmuse 
him to be informed. that curious sirangers, generally chose to 
jndulge their fancy by, sitting down in. his chairs “ And did 
the countess,” he said, “ do the chairthathonour?” Unfortu- 
nately T could not speak with certainty on that item of his in- 
guiry; not having been ig the cabin atthe time. Le seemed, 
Lowever,iocnjoy the whit of sittiug inhischair; and continued 
His questions. ,“ Would it, do yen suppose, have appeared 
indecorous 10 the people of England if the Countess of Lou- 
don’ had virited Longwood? Could it have been thought ia- 
corre¢t in any degice, if the lady, in company with Madame 
Bertrand, had patd ime a visit in this garden? Many ladies, on 
their return to Uhgland, have beea introduced to me in that 
manner, Bad the Cébtniess of Loudou expressed herself fa- 
tigued by the voyage, or bad been indisposed from avy other 
cause, f should have been pleased to waiton her.” 1 couldonly 
say, in return, “ that 1 was a countryman of her ladyship, and 
if by any chance I should have the honour of possessing the 
opportunity, T would certainly inuuce myzelf so far upou her 
at‘ention,as to inform her of your polite disposition towards ber.” 
Ife now dashed at once on asubject so totally different from 
any thing you can expect, that [ would give your sagacity its full 
play for the rest of your lile, nor fear your stumbling upov it. 
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Jt was, as usual, in the form of a question, and your impatience 
will, in a moment, be satished. 

“ Have you,” he exclaimed, “ any knowledge of physiog- 
nomy?” “ Not from study.” “ Elave you read Lavater?” 
* [ have read some extracts from his works, aud that is all [ 
know of them.” Can you judge whether a man possesses ta- 
lents from observing the features of his face?” All L can say, 
General, ‘is this—that | know when a face is pleasing or dis- 
pleasing to me. ‘ “ Ab,” he replied in an instant, “ there it 
i, you have found it out. Have you observed Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s face?” “* Yes, Lhave.” And what does it promiser’ 
“if Lam to speak the trath, [like Lady Lowe’s much better.” 
He now lavched, and | was thinking how to get rid of the 
snbject, which had a tendency to be an awkward one as it might 
be addressed tome. He, however, gave me no time, and pro- 
ceeded to draw comparisons between lis late an : his present 
guardian ; but in a vein of pleasantry, as it appeared, and witia 
such a rapid succession of ideas, that L did not, by any means, 
comprehend his exp:essions, or the objects of them 

| happened to be at Longwood when Mr. Raties, the late 
governor of Java, and his suite obtained permission to visit the 
grounds at Longwood. ‘The anxiety of that gentlemen to see 
Buonaparte wa- extreme: his curiosity was a perfect rage, and 
the utmost was done to accomplish its gratification. In short, 
thengh indisposition might have been pleaded, an hour was 
appotnted by the ex-emperor to receive the ex-governor; and 
the latter had not words to express his delight at the mauner iu 
thich he had been received. 

In ashort time after Mr. Raffles had taken leave, I received 


amessage from Napoleon to join tim in the garden. On my 
atival there, L found him surrounded by his whole suite, mes- 
dames and messieurs, with the corria awn up, saddie horses 
by it, and all ready for immeginte departure. My appearance, 


however, disarranged theirintention: tos,in-tcadof stepping into 
the carriece, tbe principal person of the scene turucd round as if 
toaddress ne. | bowed, removed my hat from my head, and 
instantly replaced it; while the marshals, counts, and generals, 
stood with their hats under their arms. ‘That circumstance did 
not altogether disturb me; though my gallantry was somewhat 
embarrassed on account of the ladies, whose petticoats were 
blowing about them from a smart and rather uimanaeily 
breeze. “ Do you know,” he ' “ this eovernor of Java?’ 
“ {know no more of him thar trom the introduction of to- 
day.” “ Do you know any thing of taatisiend:”  Waat 
know of it is merely from the information of others,” The 
Dutch have represented it as a pestilential climate; bur Lhe 
leve that amore favourable opinion is now entertained of it. 
“ | believe so: at least we have not found it so bad as, trom 
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previous accounts, we lad reason to expect.” Have you 
ever seen a case of the plague?” “ Neves.” “ Do you 
know the disease?” “ My only knowledge of it proceeds 
from what | have read.” “ The atmy of Egypt suffered much 
by it; and I had some difficulty in supporting the spirits of 
many of those who remained free from it. Yet for two years 
I contrived to keep my soldiers ignorant of what 1 myself 
knew. The disease can only be communicated through the 
organs of respiration. I replied, “ that | bad understood ac- 
tual contact would convey it.” “ No,” he said, “ L visited 
the hospital constantly, and touched the bodies of the sick to 
give confidence to their attendants ; being convinced by obser- 
vation that the disease could only be communicated by the 
Jungs. At the same time | always took the precaution of visit- 
ing after a meal and a few glasses of wine; placing myself on 
the side of the infected person from which the wind blew.” 
We niust have been at least twenty minutes in conversation, 
with the suite in all the formality of attendance, when | thought 
jt proper to make some show of retiring; but he would not 
take the hint for a considerable time. At length he made a 
slight bow, and-led Madame Bertrand to the carriage; he fol- 
lowed, and I stood to see them drive off: observing, however, 
that there was a vacant seat in the carriage, he hailed me to 
come, and take a ride with them: I, of course, accepted the 
invitation; and I declare, if it had been a party in a jaunting 
car to a country fair in Ireland, there would not bave been 
more mirth, ease, and affability. 

The carriage drove off at a pretty round pace, and the plea- 
sautry of Napoleon seemed to keep pace wih it. He began 
to talk English; and having thrown his arm half round Ma- 
dame Bertrand’s neck, he exclaimed, addressing himself to me, 
« This is my mistress! Ob, not mistress—yes, yes, this is my 
mistress ;” while the lady was endeavouring to extricate her- 
self, and the count her husband bursting with laughter. He 
then asked if he had made a mistake; and, being informed of 
the English interpretation of the word, he cried out, ** O, no, 
no—lI say my trend, my love; No, not love; my friend, my 
friend.” The fact was, that Madame Bertrand had been in- 
disposed for several days, and he wished to rally ber spirits, as 
welles to give an unreserved ease to the conversation. In 
short, to use a well-known English phrase—he was the life of 
the party. ‘ 

The Newcastle and Orontes appeared from the heights of 
St. Helena on the morning of the 19th of June. My delight 
on the occasion is not easily to be expressed. 

I now bent my steps to Longwood, where I arrived about 
ten in the mornivg; and 1 was no sooner known to be there, 
than Napoleon sent to desire I would breakfast with bim in the 
garden. On my eppearing he said, “ You are come to take 
leave 
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leave of us.” “ [am come up, General, with that intention.” 
“ You will breakfast then,” he added, pointing toa chair, 
which the attendant in waiting immediately placed tor me, 
The following conversation then took p:ace : 

“ Have you had letters from your friends?” No, Sir, the 
ships cannot reach the bay belore evening.” “ Is the Admiral 
known?” “ Yes, he is Admiral Malcolm.” “ Are you glad 
toreturn to England?” “ Very glad indeed.” “ [ am not 
surprised atit: but have you bewrd any news?” “ ‘The last 
store-ship which came from England brought some new publi- 
cations : ‘ The Quarterly Review ;’ a book styled ‘ Paui’s Let- 
ters to his Kinsfolk,’ &c.; and § Boyce’s Buonaparte”” “ Have 
you read them 2” «© | have, indeed, and with more thay com- 
mon interest.” * And what occasioned this particular feeling 
of interest?” “ There is more trach and candour displayed in 
these two particulars than any | have hitherto read; and more 
particularly the work of Mr. Boyce, which L should wish you 
tosee.” “ Why, then, did you not bay it for me?” “ There 
happened, General, to be but one copy on the island, and it was 
purchased by a gentleman on his way to China, who wished me 
to read it; that, by correcting any inaccuracies L might ob- 
serve, the work would become doubly interesting to his triends 
in that part of the world.” “ Is i like the work of Helen 
Maria Williams?” “ Very superior, and mach more autheu- 
tic.” OF what does it treat?” “ Your motives for quitting 
Elba; your subsequent conduct, from your landing at Frejus, 
ull you eabarked in the Bellerophon. They still, however, 
represent you as subject to violent fits of passion, taking hasty 
strides across your apartment, with other impetuods marks of 
anger and disappointment. ‘There is also a pathetic story re- 
laied of the introduction of General Salignac, when he waited 
upon you trom the Chamber of Deputies, to urge your abdica- 
tion. This author, a3 well as Paul, whose letters are under a 
feigned name, give very interesting particulars of Waterloo. 
It will, [ think, make you smile, Geveral, when I tell you that 
your guide, La Coste, is vot forgotten. Ile is represented as 
having been most dreadfully frightened.” “ Frightened! at 
what?” “ At the balls, Sir, that were flying about him. It is 
suid also, that you, at the tune, rallied and consoled him with 
the assurance that it was much wore honourable to receive a 
ball in the breast than in the back. Besides, he is made to com- 
plain, that he was very inadequately recompensed for the 
labour and dangers of the day: that a single Napoleon was 
his ouly reward.” Napoleon insiantly replied, with an ine 
telligent smile, “ Lt might as well bave been said 500.” | con- 
tinued ; 

“ Mr. Boyce appears to me to have been very attentive to 
accuracy in his report of the two contending —* 
« What 
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“ What number,” | was instantly askedi “ does he givé to 
that of Prance!” “ ile quotesirom ep officer; and makes 
them to have been 70,000. The reply was—“ I had 71,000; 
and how many Enzlis!: is it stated there were in the field ?”’—~— 
* Including the German Legion, [ understand there were 


30,000 Britishtroops: which united withthe Belgians, Hano- 
verians, and Braaswickers, formed an whole of 68,000 men.”— 
* How many Prussiens were there under Bulow ?’>—* | cannot 


correctly say, perhaps 15,000."—* And how many on the are 
rival of Blucher, in the evening *”-—* | really do not know : 
but itis said that the Duke of Wellington acknowledges how 
very happy he felt at the appearance of his old friend ; and 
that the person did not exist who could have been more wel- 
come to hun in the course of the evening than Blucher.” 

Liver since [I had enjoyed an occasional communication with 
Napoleou, i never ceased to be animated with a strong and 
curious desire to jearn bis opinion of our renowned Com- 
mander. | had repeatedly heard that he did not withhold it, 
but | could never ascertain the fact on any certain authority. 
The preseut moment appeared to afford me the opportunity 
which | had so anxiously sought; as he seemed to be in a tem- 
per of morethan usual communication and courtesy, though 
I have never had reason to complain of either. Atatl hazards, 
I therefore resolved to make the irial, as it might be the only 
opportunity [ should ever possess.—* ‘The péople of Encland, 
“ [ said,“ appear to feel an interest'in knowing your senti- 
menis respecting the military character of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. They have no doubt that you would be just; and, 
perhaps, they may indalge the expectation that your justice 
would produce an evlogium of which the Duke of Wellington, 
might be proud.” Silence ensued; I began to think that I 
might have gone rather too far; for it is wiost true, that I 
had never before addressed him without Jookine fall in -hbis 
face for a reply, but my eyes dropped atthe pause, and no re- 
ply was made. This, bowever, was the second question I had 
ever asked which re™ained a moment unanswered. 

At the saine time, i.e did not appear to be im the least dis- 
pleased, as in a few ©.inu'eshe renewed the conversation with 
ao inquiry. 








RETEPS. 


] ATELY, in ach hundred miles from Leeds, a 
_4 brief was read, b eo. vction made, in aid of a sufferer 
from fire. Thecollecto: © tart Nimself” that he had been 


unusnally successful, as he func «d be saw an agent to one of 
the fire ofiices pnt a NOTE into the box. On counting up, 
how- 
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however, the note did not appear, to have been issued from any 
bank, but merely bore these admonitory words— Let them 
19? 


uvsuRK, and be hany’d to’em! 
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THE FRENCH POLICE. 








(CAUTIONS TO BRITISI] TRAVELLERS.) 
(Continued from Page 974.) 


N December Jast, an English gentleman, who lodged in the 
Hotel du Nord, Rue de Richelicu, found, when he came 
kome,to dress for dinner, that his writing-desk (though closed 
witha patept lock, of which he had the key in his pocket,) 
had been,emptied of all its contents, and afterwards locked 
ageine, He made some queries to his French valet, who advised 
him to take no notice of an eveut which occurred to moststran- 
gers in France; and on his return in the evening be found 
every thing bad been replaced as before. He, however, quit- 
ted France direetly, as those who had with so much honesty 
seized his papers, might, at anotlier time, replace them with se- 
ditious,or other dangerous documents, a surmise not vofonnd- 
ed, as. Messrs. Fouche, Savary, atid De Caze must know. 

An English lady, who had het passport, with a permit to 
take post-horses (which is also requisite to travel post in France), 
had ordered her carriage to be ready at balf past six o'clock 
in the mornings | At six, just as she stept out of her bed, two 
gens d’arms rushed into her room, demanding her pass, and 
to gratify their impertinence she was under the necessity of 
leaving her bed, almost naked, as they refused to call her ser- 
vant. In inspecting her pass, they made use of very obscene 
expressions and gross ribaldry. Her complaimt to the Minister 
of Police bad no other effect than to expose ber in her jour- 
ney from Paris to Marseilles to the same insults froin all ihe 
various gens d’armes, who never missed an opportunity to vex 
wud perplex her, her family, and suite. 

A paity of ladies and gentlemen, to the number of twenty 
two, dined i a private room at the Restauraieur’s Freres Ro- 


bert, in the Palais Royal. After the waiters had retired, a 
gentleman suddenly pusued open the door to call for soime- 
thing, and knocked down a person outside, who fell down 


bleeding from the blow. The genileman’s apologies to the 
wounded individual were inte:rupted by the waiter, who said 
“ Never mid hiu, Sir, he is merely un malheurcax mouchard, 
{a wretched spy) listening to your coyversation.” : 
A Freachman, in passing by another, his countryman, splash. 
€d inteationally some mud on his stockings, and, after apolo- 
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gising fot the aceident began:a political ebit chat, into which 
there was no objection to enter. These worthies emulated in 
calumniating the king, and in abusing his ministers, until they 
came pear a guard bouse, when one of them stopped, shart 
exhibited his medal as a police agent, and told his companion 
that he was a prisover: ** Sir,” replied the other, “ you have 
been before hand with me: [ am alsoa police agent, and was 
just going to arrest you,” After this they langhed, embraced, 
and separated to look for some .easier prey. This anecdote 
amused the Parisians Jast’ summer, instead of making them 
indignant against aininister who employed sach means and such 
Wreiclics to entrap the unguarded, and endanger their libetty 
and life. 

On the Ist of last September, an English gentleman, who 
lodged'in No. 20, Piace de Vendome, at Paris, was awakened 
at six o'clock in the morging, by a police agent, who, bursting 
open the door of his bed roam, ‘peremptoslly demanded his 
passport. Being, after some quibbling, convinced he was 
not the person (a Mr. Tyrwitt) afwer whom be was fn, search, 
the agent, left him, to distarb and insult in like manner. eyery 
individual in the house, male and fémale, -without exception. 
This hodse is situated in the most fashionable part of Paris, is 
therefore the most expensive, so that none bor people of rank 
and fortune can lodge there. Aw» English’ whig nobleman and 
his family were then ingjates in this house; and, of course, 
experienced this sample of the liberty and fiberality with which 
the present cdps:itutional reformers sway. 

Ta last July, two English ladies travelled to Bourdeayx, and 
an English gentleman and hisson coming from that city, and 
travelling to Paris, metat the Post-house at Chatelrault. Dar- 
ing their supper, two gens d’armes entered, as usual, without 
ceremony, demanding their passports. In returning them, the 
gens d’armes, either wilfully or by chance, gave the ladies the 
passports of the gentlemen, who in their turn received’ those 
of the ladies. As both parties had obtained them in London 
at the office of the French Ambassador, they were similar in 
appearance, and the exchange was not observed until the next 
day, when, in consequence, the ladies were stopped at Angou- 
leme, and the gentlemen at Tours. With great difficulty, both 
parties avoided being carried to the commun gaol, and were 
permitted to remain in confinement at their respective inns, 
under the guard of two gens d’armes, to whom they were 
oblived to pay a crown aday: it was only after such an expen- 
sive detention of tea daysthat their original passpotts were 
restored, and the Minister of Police allowed them to continue 
their journey. 

(To be continued. + 
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Extract from Maurice's Observations on the Ruins of 
Babylon. 


HETHER the Chaldeans, or the Egyptians, were the 

more ancient racé of astronomers has been a subject of 
warm debate among’ the learned in all ages. The former 
boasted, for the patron of their order, Belus, the youngest 
son of Cash, the grandson of Noul:, and the supposed foun- 
der of the mighty fabric that bears his name. ‘Their vain- 
glorious historians carried up their astronomical annals to the 
incredible height, according to Cicero, of 470 thousand years. 
# Babylonios, eos qui, ex Caucaso, ceeli signa servantes nu- 
meris et motibus stellarum corsus persequntur ; qui 470 millia 
annoram, ut ipsi dicunt, monumentis comprehensa continent*.” 
They had in use among them three great cycles; Ist, the 
SAROS, consisting, according to Abydenus, of 3600 years ; 
the NeROs, of 600 years; andthe sossos, of 60 years; all 
doubtless great exagyerations, and the years probably to be 
considered as lunar years or months only. Indeed, by some 
ancient chronologers they have been considered as days only, 
the Chaldean word Jomin, and the Hebrew Jamim, being 
ifirmed to signify either years or days}. The more accurate 
investigations of the moderns have determined the Chaldwan 
saros to consist of a period of 223 complete lunations, forming 
the famous metonic cycle of 19 years, used by the Greeks ; 
but by them undoubtedly borrowed from the Ciald@ans. All 
that we know for any thing like certainty about the mattet 
from antiquity is, that, when Alexander conquered Babylon, 
the Chaldzan priests informed Callisthenes that they had re- 
corded on BRicKs—coctilibus laterculis inscriptas, bricks beked 
in the fornace, a circumstance deserving particular notice in 
this investigation—astronomical observations that extended 
back 1908 years before that period, or $30 years before Christ, 
when that conquest was achieved. This aceount Callisthenes 
dispaiched from Babylon into Greece to his master and uncle 
Aristotle, who hid requested bim to make diligent inquiry 
upon the subject, and it has been transmitted down to us by 
Simplicius, who relates it on the authority of Porphyry. 

This statement, if credit may be civen to it, carries us back 
toa period within so few yeurs of the flood, as plainiy to dee 
signate the aforesaid Belus, who at thattime flourished in Ba-« 
bylon, ‘for the actual founder of the Chaldean astronomy. 
The Egyptians, who boasted of Osiris, or Hermes, as the in- 
veittor of their astronowical system, and the vast golden circle 


Vou. 56. 7 4 ot 


* Cic. de Divinat. lib. i. erp. 19. 
t See Synceili Chronologia, p. 32 
}’Vide Simplicius on Aristotle de Calo, p. 123. 
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of Osyinandes, one cubit thick, and 355 cubits in circumfe- 
rence, and inscribed wih astronomical observations, could not 
go higher than this cera, and the very early proficiency of both 
nations in the science in question can only be ‘accounted for 
by the supposition that a considerable: portion of the ante-di- 
Juvian arts and sciences, among which must be nambered as- 
tronomy, engraved on tablets, or treasured in the breasts of 
Noah and his offspring, was, by the permission of Providence, 
preserved to illumine the iguurance and darkness of the ear- 
hest post-diluvian ages. To suppose, indeed, that our ante-di- 
luvian ancestors were indifferent to the study of that exalted 
science, which is the source of such sublime delight to unany 
of their posterity; that for sixteen bundred years together 
they could be uainterested spectators of the celestial bodies, 
performing with undeviating regularity their vast revolutions; 
would be an insu!t to their memories, and to imagine them des- 
titute of the passions and ardent curiosity natural to man, 
Though we may not give implicit credit to ail thet Josephus, in 
the vanity of aggrandizing the progenitors of the Jewish race, 
has parrated oo this head, concerning the two pillars of Seth, 
the one of BRICK, the other of sToNE, erected in the. land 
of Sitiad, aud. inscribed with the principles of ante-diluvian 
arts and sciences, the latter of which he asserts, rewained 
stending in lis tume* ; yet, that he might have gleaned from 
the traditionsof his nation some fragments of auibentic infor 
mation relative to their high advance ia science can hardly be 
disputed. Among these may be enumerated the grand cycle 
of G00 years, which be mentions to bave been in use among 
that primitive cace tn their astronomical calculations, By this 
cycle of six uundred years, Josephus is supposed to have 
weant the period wherein the sun and moon seiurn to, the 
gaine situation in the heaveus in which they were at the cow- 
mencement of that cycle; and a remark of the great astreno- 
mer Cassini, upon it, is highly deserving of notice. He ob- 
serves, that this grand period, of which no intimation is fonod 
in the remaining monuments of any other nation, is the finest 
period that cver was inveuted, since it brings out. the solar 
year move exactly than that of Hipparchus and Piolewy, and 
the lunar mouth within about ove second of what it is deter. 
muned by modern astronomers. If, be adds, the ante-ailu- 
vians really had such a period of G00 years, they must have 
koown the motions of the sun and moon more accurately 
than, they were knowa some agesalter the flood. Of this there 
can be no doubt, since the observations of persous who lived 
eizytor nine bundred vears, and made by the same vigilant 
eye, could net tail of being less interiupted, and less desul- 
tory, 


* Vidk Jose} li Antia. Judaic, lib. 1, Cap. 
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tory, than those) made by men whose lives were contracted 
within a very small portion of that periog, aud whose observa- 
tions were uansmitied down through that lengthened icrm by 
means of successive observers. In the course of such a pro- 
longed hile, one diligent astronomer might have observed Sa- 
wren go through more than twenty of bis revolations, and 
knowledge, thus gradually advancing, might rapidly arrive at 
excellence little short of perfection*. 

Leaving, however, Josephus aod the ante diluvians out of 
the question, Chaldwa being neater to the spot where the ark 
rested, it is natural to suppose its inhabitants were, earliest of 
their post-diluvian brethren, occupied under a serene and beau- 
tifal sky, in exploring the paths and calculating the periods of 
the heavenly bodies. The diligent observations of the periods 
of their rising and setling was absolutely necessary to them in 
their agricultural pursuits, thet they might know for a certainty, 


Quo sydere terram 
Vertere. Vina. 


It was also important to them, in travelling over the vast 
sandy and level plains of their own cuuntiy and Arabia, to 
have a celestial guide to direct their way over those pathless 
desarts, aud to this use the constellations were probabiy ap- 
plied, long before the Phoenician mariner by their aid plorghed 
the more perilous ocean. Diodorus}, indeed, expressly at- 
firms, that the southern part of Arabia being composed of 
sandy plains of immense extent, in journeying through them, 
travellers directed their course by the bears, in the same manner 
a¥ navigators guide their vessels at sea. Qdipus, also, in his 
fata! yourney frow Corwth to Thebes, says, lie travelled on, ex 
ploring his way through unknown regions, by the stars. 

O; the precise wra at which astronomy was applied by the 
Pheenicians to navigation, it is impossible to speak. At ihe 
period when Solomon flourished, which was about one tiou- 
sand years betore Ciirist, they were already expert marivers, 
and assisted in navigating his vessels in their voyage to Ophir. 
ly consequence of greater precision being necessary in ma- 
tive than in land expeditions, they are supposed, .in a very 
eatly age, but not easily to be asCertained, to have formed into 
aconsteliation the stars of the lesser bear, often called from 
them Puanice. The brilliant and steady light shed by the 
POLE sTAR, which is situated in the ccutre of the arctic cr 
le, was their unerring guide in their distant and dangerous 

7 L g voy- 


* Consult Long’s Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 395, in which Cassiuj is 
quoted at length. 


fs 


t Diodorus, lib. i. p. 150. 
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voyages to the Cassiterides and other remote regions. Bat 
our concern is properly with the Chaldaans. 


(To be continued.) 





— -— 


Description of the Iron Bridge at Sunderland. 


‘tae ancient passage of the river was by two ferry-boats: 

the pann-boat, a little below the situation of the present 
bridge, and the low-boat, which stil] continues nearer to the 
harbour. In 1790, Rowland Burdon, esq. conceived the idea 
of throwing an arch of cast iron over the Wear, and after 
soine opposition, an act of parlioment was obtained for the 
purpose iv 1792. The use of iron had been already intfoduced 
in the construction of the arch at Coalbrook-dale, and in the 
bridges built by Payne ; but the novelty and advantage of the 
plano adopted at Wearmouth, on Mr. Burdon’s sugeestion, con- 
sisted in retaining, together with the use of a metallic material, 
the usual form and principle of the stone arch, by the subdivi- 
sion of the iron into blocks, answering to the key-stones of a 
eommon arch, and which, with a much greater degree of light- 
ness, possess, When brought to bear on each other, all the firm- 
ness of the solid stone arch. The blocks are of cast iron, five 
feet in depth and four in thickness, having three arms, and 
making part of a circle or ellipsis ; the middle arm is two feet in 
length, and the other two in proportion ; on each side of the 
arms are flat grooves three-fourths of an inch deep and three 
inches broad, in which are inserted bars of malleable or wrought 
iron, which connect the blocks with each other, and are se- 
cured by square bolts driven through the shoulders and arms 
of the blocks and bar iron, fastened by cotterells o forelocks, 
The whole structure consists of six ribs, each contaiming 105 
of these blocks, which butt on each other like the voussoirs of 
a stone arch. ‘The ribs are six feet digiant from each other, 
braced together by hollow tubes or bridles of casi iron ; and 
thus the block being united with each other in ribs, and the 
ribs connected and supported laterally by the bridles,the whele 
becomes one mass, having the property of key-stones cramped 
together. ‘The whole weight of the iron is 260. tons ; 46 
malleable, and 214 cast. ‘The piers.or abutments are piles of 
nearly solid masonry, 24 feet in thickness, 42 in breadth at 
bottom, and $7 at the top: the south pier.is founded ow the 
solid rock; on the north, from the Jess favourable nature of 
the ground, the foundation is carried ten feet below the bed of 
the river. ‘The arch is the segment of a large circle, of which 
the chord or span is 236 feet; the height from low water to 
the spring of the arch 60 feet ; and its versed sine 34 feet; 
pro 
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producing so flat an arch, that ships of 300 tons pass the arch 
within 50 feet of its centre with great facility, having 94 feet 
clear at low water, and abundance of depth in the mid-stream, 
The spandrills of the arch are filled with iron circles, diwminish- 
ing trom the abutment to the centre ; the superstructure is of 
timber, planked over, and supporting the carriage-road, formed 
of marle, gravel, and jimestone. The whole breadth is sg 
feet, with footpaths on each side, laid with flags, aud bounded 
by an iron balastrade, 

The whole of this magnificent structure was completed 
within three years, under the able and zealous direction and ine 
‘spection of Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Bishop-Wearmouth, | as- 
ehitect. The arch was turned on a light scaffolding, which 
gave no interrupiion whatever to the navigation of the river, 
aud the mode of vracing the ribs was so expeditious, that the 
whole structure was put together and thrown over the river in 
ten days, and the frame immediately removed. The founda- 
tionestone was laid the 241h September, 1793, and the bridge 
was thrown open to the public amidst a vast concourse of spec- 
tators on the Oth of August, 17y6. ‘The whole expence of 
the undertaking was 26,000). cf which 22,0001. was subscribed 
by Mr. Burdon ; the sums thus advanced are secured on the 
tol!s with 5 per cent interest, and all further accumulation goes 
in discharge of the capiial. 


~- EEE 


CHARACTER OF HARRILT, 





ere is not a beauty, but in her presence beauties 
are discontented with themselves. At first she scarcely 
appears pretty; but the more she is beheld, the more agree- 
able she appears. She gains where others iose, and what she 
gains she never loses. Sie is equalled by a tew in a sweet ex- 
pression of countenauce ; and without dazzling beholders, she 
interests them. Shegoves dress, and is a good judge of it ; 
despises finery, but dresses with peculiar grace, mixiug sim- 
plicity with elegance. She prepares herself tor managing a 
family of her own, by managing that of ber father. Cookery 
is familiar to her, withthe price and quality of provisions ; and 
the is a ready accountant. She holds cleanness aad veatness 
to be indispensable in a woman ; and chata slattern is disgust- 
ing, especially if beautiful. Harriet’s undersianciug is solid, 
without being profound. Her sensibility is too great tora per- 
fect equality of temper; but her sweetness renders that ine- 
quality harmless. She suffers wih paiience any wrong dove 
her; but.is impatient to repair any wrong she has done, aud 
does it so cordially, as to make it appear meritorivus. 

The 
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The Jove of virtue is Harriet’s ruling passion ; she loves it 
because it is the glory of the female sex; she loves it as the 
only road tohappiness, misery being the sure attendant of a 
woman without virtue. Of the absent she never talks. but 
with circamspection, her female acquaintance especially. She 
has remarked, that what renders women prone to detraction, 
is. talking of their own sex, and that they are more equitable 
with respect to the men. 

Without much knowledge of the world, she is atientive, 
obliging, and graceful in all she does. A good disposition 
does more for her than art does for others. She possesses a 
degree of politeness, which, void of ceremony, proceeds from 
a cesite to please, which consequently never fails to please, 


A Lord Mayor born in the County of Devon. 


[From the Gentleman’s Magazine] 


ee 
—-— 


Mr. Ursan, Islington, October 12. 


ULLER, in his celebrated work, entitled “ The Wortbies 
of England,” publishedin 1662, has the following curious 
paragraph respecting the county of Devon. 


* Lornp Mayors. 


« Never one of this oflice was a Devonshire man by birth, 
on my best inquiry; whereof some assign these reasons: 
1. The distance of the place, whose western part is removed 
from London two hundred miles. 2. Because the Devonians 
have a litle London (understand it Exeter) in their own 
county (besides other Haven towns), wherein wealth is gained 
near at hand. But, whatever be the eause this county hath 
made so little use of the Exchange in London, no English 
Shiremen have applied themselves more profitably to the king’s 
court, and innes of court therein, or have attained greater 
wealth and honour by living in those places.” 

As an improved edition of this work, with additions, has 
heen lately published by the accurate and laborious Mr. John 
Nichols, this respectable editor will have to record in the next 
edijion, that the present lord mayor, being a native of ‘Tiver- 
ton, has wiped away the above reproach trom the county of 
Devon! Thus has arisen (and there may have been others) 
one Devonshire man, who has made free use of the Exchange 

in London, and who is returning back the advantages accruing 
10 him from wealth thus acquired, by discharging tie arduous 
duties 
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duties, of the high office of;magistracy in a manner which, 
whilst it has secured to him the honours of a second civic 
reign, sedeunds to his own credit, aud augments the municipal 
glury of the first city in the world. 

Your's, &c. 


JOHN EVANS. 





Account of the late Charles Louis Frederick, Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburgh Sireliiz, and Brother to the 
Queen of England. 


HE Hamburgh Correspondent gives the following account 
of the decease of this prince :—Our respected grand 
duke was in good health during the whole of his tour last sam- 
mer, to Rebburg, Schwalback, and Hildburghhausen, and re- 
turned amongst usin the same staie. Some days after his re- 
turn he was attacked by an inflammation of the lungs, from 
which, however, he seemed to Lave recovered in three days, 
and was quite well on the 5th of November. But on the Gth, 
about five in the morning, he was attacked by a fitof apoplexy 
so severe that he lost his faculties ; and in that state rematnued 
ill four in the afternoon, when be expired. Of his children, 
the second son, Dake Chailes, was alone present, as the Here- 
ditary Prince had not returned from a journey which he set 
oul Upoutn autumn. 

To his subjects this prince was a true father, who endea- 
voured to mitigate the distresses of the times with prudence, 
fidelity, and uffection, aud by the sacrifice of his own personal 
interests. Germany also will not forget that he was amongst 
the first of the minor powers to declare against the oppressor, 
and support the common cause with ail his vigour. The Pras- 
sians will respect io him the father of their late venerared 
queen ; and ihe English, the brother of their excellent queen. 

Charles Louis Frederick was born October 10, 1741, lived 
long in the Hanoverian service, and in 1794, succeeded his 
brother in the government of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. The so- 
vereigniv,which the extorted Rhenish confederation guaranteed 
tohim, be did not exercise to the oppression of his own sub- 
jects ; aod upon the liberation of Gerinany he received an ex- 
tension of territory and the dignity of grand duke. He was 
iwice married, and to two sisters of the House of Darmstadt. 
By the first marriage he left four children ; the present Grand 
Duke George Frederick Chailes, born in 1779, and the wives 
of the Duke of Hildburnhausen, the prince of Tour and Taxis, 
and the duke of Cumberland. By the second marriage he has 
lett Duke Charles Frederick Augustus, 

0 FASHIONS 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 
[From La Belle Assemblee,] 
BALL DRESS. 


A White crape frock over peach coloured satin, beautifully 
finished round the border with tulle, blond, and editanih 
of roses. Body of peach coloured satin, ornamented in a man- 
ner to correspond with the skirt. Wreath a-la-Flore round the 
hair, formed of fine blond and roses in full bloom. White kid 
shoes and gloves, and curved ivory fan. The hair is arranged 
in full curls, and dressed short at the ears. 


PARISIAN EVENING COSTUME. 


A round dress. of soft white satin, superbly ornamented 
round the border with flounces of broad Vandyck lace, and 
puffings of wille; the dress mace partially high, with Vandyek 
Jace tucker, White Persian sash, with short ends; the? ends 
trimmed with lace; the sleeves of the dress finished with Jetting 
in of lace, and. puffings of tulle to answer the border of the 
dress. The hair divided by a bandeau of white satin, arranged 
in curls round the face, and elevated in the Chinese style on the 
summit of the head, Shoes of pale blue kid, and white kid 
gloves. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION AND DRESS, 


The present court mourning, though it is likely to be far 
less general than was at first expected, bas yet, in a manner, 
clipped the wings of fancy, and given to her varied attractions 
something of a sombre hue. Those of high rank are seen at 
present taking their customary promenades in pelisses of black 
twilled sarsaet, to which the warmer material of velvet is likely 
in a very short time to succeed. Though the orders for sbe 
mourning are but very slight, yet bombazcen and Merinos seem 
very prevalent for half dress; crape frocks over black sarsnet 
are universal for evening costume, and a beautiful tissue of 

lack and silver forms the most favoured article for full dress, 
with a superb Vienna toque of black velvet, intermixed with 
fulds of silver tissue. 

Amougst those who rise superior to the ridiculous custom of 
mourning for an individual whom they personally kuew -not, 
and whose want of the more shiming and ceuspicucps virtues 
may have caused the wind imbued with them but.jutle to re- 
gret, are sowe females, not only of immense wealih, but exalied 
birth, These, whose patriotic spirits wish to.encourage, as 
much as possible, our native looms, are yexed that a mowrning, 

9 pro- 
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protracted beyond the usnal limits for what is merely that of 
the court, should disappoint tae industrious artizan in bis works 
of varied labour, have wisely and meritoriously been deter 
mived to think for themselves, and continue to array themselves 
ia colours appropriate both to their complexion and the winter 
season: our gracious Regent has also issued am order highly 
advantageous to trade, that protracted court mournings shall 
not be general. 

In. order, however, not to appear too conspicuous, some 
ladics have adapted what was formerly styled a mourning a-la- 
militaire, consisting of black and searlet.. For this, the Aoda- 
jusian robe, invented by Mrs. Bell, forms_a beautifui dress. for 
dinner parties of select and friendly societies. It is of a rich 
lrish black poplin, embroidered rouad the border with scarlet 
in alight and elegant pattern, and finished under her superin- 
tendance by the ingenious assistant she keeps iv eonstant em- 
ploy. With this dress is worn the Andalusian hat of black 
satig trimmed with scarlet, and adorned with full garlands or 
bququets, of natural flowers. Black velvet dresses trimmed 
with pink satin and ermine, with a toque, or dress hat to corre- 
spond, forms a dress which, to those who are fond of adopting 
al appearance yel more wintry in their attire, is at once become 
ing, costly, and elegant. 

‘The Glasgow cap, still in bigh favour, is now reckoned most 
elegant when made of curled silk, and a white carriage hat of 
the same material, with a zebra feather of the palest shade of 
sea green and white is worn by some of the first rate ladies of 
taste and beauty. 

The Venetian spenser of amber-coloured sarsnet, elegantly 
diversified with puce colour velvet, and fringed with congou 
leaf colour, is an appropriate dress for the car:iage in morning 
visitings, while a spenser of fine cream-coloured cloth, richly 
embroidered in Neptane blue and garnet, forms a warm and 
unique covering for morning walks. This spenser is the most 
novel and beautiful that can be conceived; it is all in one 
piece, yet sets most admirably to the bust, and imparts the 
most lovely contour to the female form. The most favourite 
carriage pelisse is one Mrs. Beil lately finished for a lady who 
ranks high in the fashionable world; itis styled the Arabian pe- 
lise: the material of which it is formed is of pompadour pur- 
ple, and it is trimmed in a manner impossible to add justice te, 
by description, with rows of ribband and ermine. Evening 
dresses finished im the sane manner are also in high estimation. 

For the opera, a most beantiful envelope is inst now finished ; 
itis of a pale dove colour cloth, richly embroidered down the 
front with embroidery of floize silk, in different colours: the 
envelope: is jined with amber-coloured sarsnet, aud bas satin 
sleeves, the colour of the cloth. 
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The bridal morning-robe~ of plain or-embrordered~muslin, 
forms a most elegant home costume; it is superbly trimmed 
with fine Valenciennes or Brussels lace, and has Austrian sleeves, 
finished at the wrists with lace and wuslid bouillones. For 
dinner dresses p»plins promise to be universal ; and for evening 
dress velvets, French silks, particularly the rich levantine, are 
most in requisition for the matron ladies, while the younger 
sport the Como gauze, or the lately imported new article of 
beautiful texture, the tissue gauze, the most favoured of which 
has amber flowers on a white ground; this material is pecu- 
liarly calculated for ball dresses: it has a lustre in the flowers 
little inferior to gold, and dazzles without being glaring. 

Amongst the head-dresses the Russian toque of crimson 
velvet, with gold tissue gauze, is most appropriate to the thea. 
tre, for it is only ladies in their teens, who have any pretensions 
to fashion, who are seen without caps: indeed, the mode of 
wearing no cap has become so common, that the youngest la- 
dies generally ask the milliner’s aid for some youthful mode of 
fancy, before they reckon themselves properly éressed for 
a theatre or a rout; therefore, however youug, something 
encircles the hair; and oftew -a wreath of holly oak 
flowers, or dark tinged carnations, is seen on their beautiful 
tresses. 

It is always with pleasure we see flowers formiing the orna- 
ment of the British fair, for it is the support of many an 
industricus artist, aud there is DO Ornament More. appropriate 
or emblematic to female beauty. We are happy to say, that 
now no lady is reckoned completely dressed, without she 
has a bouquet of artificial flowers, closely imitative of those 
of nature. 

The cornette, finished in the hussar style, is only becoming 
to a very lovel yface. The Norman hood is sweetly adapted 
to every age and every feature, if the female wearing itis 
not too short; this was exclusively invented at the Repo- 
sitory of Fashion in Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, and is 
amongst the best head-dresses formed by the elegant in- 
ventress; it is made of the finest net and lace, and orna 
mented in a very peculiar and novel style, with exotic and 
rare flowers. 

The favourite articles in jewellery are pearls, and of these 
some ladies of svealth and high fashion make not only ban- 
deaus for th@hair, but have them thickly set and formed into 
girdles and ‘tilts. 

The favourite colours are pompadour purple, Neptune blue, 
congou leaf, and carnation red. 


POETRY. 
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“SXTRACT FROM:THE THIRD CANTO OF IORD BYRON’S 


CHILDE HAROLD. 


{In the lines containing the following extract the noble author seems to have 


chosen to allude to himself. ] 


1° thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child! 
Ada! sole daughter of isy house and heart? 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes they smiled; 
And then we parjed—not as now we part, 

But with a hope— 


Awaking with a start, 
The waters heave around me; and en high 
The winds lift up their .oices! FE depart, 
Whither I know nor : bat the hour’s gone by, 
When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve or glad mine eye. 


Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me asa steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome, to their roar! 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’r it lead ! 
Tho” the strain’d mast should quiver as a reed, 
And the reot canvas fluttering strew the galc, 
Still must I on ; for | am asa weed, 
Flung from the rock, on ocean’s foam to sail 
Where’er the surge miay sweep, the tempest’s breath prevaid! 


Ta my youth’s summer I did sing of one, 
The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind; 
Again I seize the theme then but begun, 
And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards: in that tale I find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried up tears, 
Which, ebbing, leave a servile track behind, 
O’er which all heavily the journeving years 

Plod the Jast sands of life—where not a flower appears, 


Since my young days of passion—joy, or pain, 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string, 
And both may jar: it may be, that in vain 
I would essay as T have sung to sing. 
Yet, tho’ a dreary strain, to this I cling; 
So that it wean me from the weary dreain 
Of selfish grief or gladness—so it fling 
F orgettulness around me—it shal) seem 
To me, tho’ to none else, a not ungrateful theme. 


He, who grown aged. in this world of woe, 
In deeds, not years, piercing the depths of life, 
So that no wonder waits him; vor below 
Can love, or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife, 
Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 
Of silent, sharp endurance; he can tell 
Why thought seeks refuge in lone caves, vet rife 
With airy images, and shapes which dwell 

Stil unimpair’d, sho’ old, ia the soul’s haunted cell, 


*Tis 
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*Tis to create, and in creating live 

A being more intense, that we endow 

With form or fancy, gaining as we give 

The life we image, even as | do now. 

What amI1? Nothing: but not so art thou, 
Soul of my thought! with whom I traverse earth, 
Invisible but gazing as | glow _ ; 

Mix’d with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 


And feeling still with thee in my erush’d feelings’ dearth. 


Yet must I think less wildly :—I have thought 
Too long and darkly, ’till my brain became, 

In its own eddy boiling and o’erwrought, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame: 

And thus, ufitaught in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life are poison’d. *Tis too late! 
Yet am I chang’d: tho’ still enough the same 
In strength to bear what time can not abate, 


And feed on. bitter fruits without accusing fate. 








THE SONG OF THE FLOOD, 


EASE, ye parasites of carth! 
Shady groves, and sunny lawns— 
Bow’ rs of pleasure, love, acd mirth— 

Haunts of fabled fays and fauns, 


Cease, ye gallant tribes of spring! 
Summer’s gaudy belles and beaux— 
Plants that blossom—birds that sing— 
Painted tulip—scented rose. 


Sirens of the season, cease! 
Your deluding reigo is o’er— 

Destin’d to disturb your peace, 
Lo! I come with wint’ry roar. 


Born amid the foaming deep, 
Nurs’d aloft in fields of air, 

By the tempest rock’d to sleep, 
Rous’d by the red lightning’s glare, 


Down the mountain’s clefted side 
My resistless course 1 bend— 
Sweep away the valley’s pridem 
O’er the shrinking plain extend— 
Then triumphant to the main, 
clling iny collected store, 
I with speed return again, 
Thence to rise alott once more, 





THE STANDARD OF BEAUTY.—BY A LADY. 


SK not of me th’ essential form, 
That high-priz’d beauty bears ; 
Ah! who shall paint the magic charm 
That every breast ensnares ? 


Search forthe answer in your heart, 

for there the standard’s tound; 
*Tis your n taste that points the dart, 
And bids each beauty wound. 











